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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

¥¥¥ 

THE CONGRESS. 

" I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, and that is the lamp of experience. I 
know of no way of judging the future but by the past."— Pateick Henry. 

The Congress at Buffalo brought together women from many places and 
many schools, who presented papers on a variety of subjects relating to nursing 
work, yet the trend of thought advanced by all was practically the same, viz., 
progress in education, higher ideals, and broader responsibility. 

In the October number we gave Miss Mclsaac's opening address and Mrs. 
Bedford Fenwick's most interesting paper, read in the Temple of Music on 
Trained Nurses' Day. 

Miss Mclsaac, basing her opinion upon the experience of the past, said very 
truly, " When we look back upon all great movements of the world we should 
never lose sight of the one great fact, that a cause which is righteous is never 
wholly lost;" and again, " If the phenomenal growth of nursing is any indication 
of its righteousness, then who can doubt our future," an idea which should 
sustain us in hours of discouragement. 

Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, in her " Plea for the Higher Education of the Trained 
Nurse," has voiced the highest educational aspirations of the nurse of to-day. 
Her plea that the facilities for the education of the nurse may be based upon the 
same lines as those provided for the students of other professions must have an 
influence in the development of the future, and she wisely says that nurses must 
not live as a separate body, but that they must become a part of the civil and 
social work of the world, realizing their responsibilities as citizens. Immediately 
the cry will be raised from out the length and breadth of the land, " But the 
nurse in private practice has no time!" The spirit of the age demands personal 
service, and where is there a woman with opportunity so great for personal 
influence as the private nurse? All of our great educational problems can best 
be presented to the public through her, and in all lines of civil or social reform 
she occupies a field unique in opportunity. The point at issue is not, " Has she 
time?" but, " Is she qualified?" 

Mrs. Fenwick in her opening address as president of the International 
Council of Nurses (also given in the October number) has shown how the gradu- 
ates of the most obscure schools may become a part of the working force of the 
nursing profession of the world. By the local organization affiliating with the 
national she becomes a part of the International Council of Nurses, which will 
bring together in conference the nurses of' the world. This paper of hers should 
be carefully studied, for it contains a wealth of thought which cannot fail to 
broaden our conception of the work of the future. 

The two Congress papers given in the present number by Miss Katherine 
DeWitt and Miss Richards carry a lesson to the nurse in private practice that 
cannot fail to rouse her to a greater sense of her responsibility than she has 
ever felt before. Miss DeWitt is a private nurse, and a very popular and exceed- 
ingly busy woman, but she has found time during the past year to attend her 
alumnse meetings and to write a paper for the Jotjenal and a paper for the 
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Congress, and we have not yet heard that she has " gone over the hill to the poor- 
house" in consequence of the time lost in this way; and whatever her future may 
bring, she carries with her the satisfaction of having " fought in the battles" of 
one of the most eventful years in nursing history. 

Miss Richards, the first woman to enter a training-school in America, the 
superintendent of twelve training-schools,— one in Japan, eleven in this country, 
— a nurse whose influence extends over a greater area than is covered by any other 
one woman in the profession, speaks to the nurse of to-day from a vast experience. 
She does not say, "You have greater advantages than we of the early times; be 
contented and rest," but, " You are to press on higher still, to create for those 
who follow you conditions and opportunities still better, and with each step, as 
you advance, remember that the burden of responsibility will become heavier." 

Miss Richards's professional life has been a prolonged altruistic battle. 
She has faith in the women who are to carry on the good fight. There is not one 
nurse so young, so inexperienced, or so obscure that she cannot join this army. 

That such a series of meetings could have been held without one discordant 
personal note being struck seems almost incredible, and yet it is a fact. The 
enthusiasm was universal, and now that the Congress is over we are hearing from 
those who were present only expressions of praise for the president. Miss Mclsaac, 
for the foreign delegates, and for each other. The nearest approach to discord 
was in the discussion which followed Miss Banfield's paper on " Hospital Admin- 
istration in America," when, in direct contradiction to the sensational news- 
paper reports, the sentiment of the meeting was one of marked disapproval. Of 
this we shall speak later when the paper is given in full. 

It was a notable gathering of dignified, sensible, womanly women, and even the 
newspaper comment, somewhat startling for the moment, " that a more hand- 
somely gowned body of women had not been seen in Buffalo during the sumiher," 
did not come amiss. 

That we were a nation in mourning was not forgotten for a moment. At 
the close of her address of welcome on Wednesday morning Miss Mclsaac made the 
announcement that the afternoon session on the next day, Thursday, would con- 
vene at one-thirty and close at quarter before three o'clock, as the day was to be 
the funeral day of our late President McKinley, and all business was to be sus- 
pended after that hour. . Accordingly, the meeting on Thursday afternoon 
adjourned a quarter before three and the delegates dispersed immediately, many 
to attend the memorial services held in the churches of the city, while a few 
remained quietly in the reception-rooms of the Woman's Union during the hour 
set apart as one of national mourning, while the remains of our dead President 
were being carried to his last resting-place. 

The reception of the Buffalo Nurses' Club, which was to have been held on 
Thursday evening, was postponed until Friday evening, at the Castle Inn. The 
editor was, unfortunately, not able to be present, but it was pronounced by all 
as having been a most delightful occasion. The Reception Committee consisted 
of the following ladies, members of the club: Miss Damer, Miss Simpson, Miss 
McKinnon, Miss Culver, Miss Dingle, Miss Zimmerman, Mrs. Tweedy, Miss Drake, 
and Miss Sterling. 

This opportunity to meet the foreign delegates so informally was a, great 
pleasure to the American members, a pleasure which seemed to have been mutual, 
and the very charming reception was appreciated by all. 

It is impossible to give any adequate description of the Congress to those 
who were not present. As the papers and discussions appear in our pages, some 
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idea of the interest taken in the speakers can be imagined, but the social and 
personal side of the occasion only those who were there can appreciate. The 
foreign delegates were each in turn the centre of attraction, and without them 
the Congress would have lost much of its interest and charm. 



MRS. ROBE'S RESIGNATION 

Mes. Robb's resignation as president of. the Trained Nurses' Associated 
Alumn® of the United States came as a surprise to all but her especial friends. 
Mrs. Robb has been the leader in organization work in this country, and under 
her guiding hand we have made great strides. The annual report of the Asso- 
ciated Alumnse will appear in December, and we hope in that number to give a 
biographical sketch of Mrs. Eobb, with a recent photograph. 

Miss Annie Darner, who succeeds Mrs. Robb, is too well known to need an 
introduction. She is by birth a Canadian, but was trained at Bellevue, and has 
been a resident of this country for many years. As chairman of the Committee 
of Arrangements of the Congress Miss Darner's executive ability has been tried 
and proven, and with the assistance of so many bright and able women in 
Chicago, she will undoubtedly make the meeting to be held in that city in the 
spring a brilliant success. 

THE "JOURNAL" STAFF OF COLLABORATORS 

The announcement was made in the October number that it had been thought 
wise to change the form of the Jouenal somewhat, and in place of the large 
editorial staff, a stafif of collaborators has been appointed, which, with two ex- 
ceptions, includes all of the editors of last year, with the addition of the names 
of a number of well-known women who will co5perate with the editor in making 
the JotiBNAL a literary and professional success, and represent its interests in 
their several localities. 

Taking the country geographically, our most Eastern representative is Miss 
Edith A. Draper, now in charge of the Brookland Hospital at Sydney, Cape 
Breton. Miss Draper is a Bellevue woman, and has held a number of important 
institutional positions. She was for a time superintendent of the Illinois School 
for Nurses, also at the Eoyal Victoria, in Montreal, and during the Spanish War 
served in the army. She is a woman of ability as a writer, and also one of broad 
practical experience. 

Miss Elizabeth R. Scovil, whose residence is at St. Paul's School, Concord, 
N. H., has charge of the department of " Gleanings from the Medical Press." 
She is a Massachusetts General Hospital graduate, and was for many years in 
charge of the hospital at Newport, R. I. Miss Scovil has been best known as a 
writer as the editor of the " Mother's Corner" of the Woman's Borne Journal, 
although she has always written more or less on professional subjects. 

In Boston our representation remains the same. Miss Drown, Miss Riddle, 
and Miss Davis continuing as collaborators. 

Miss Richards, of Taunton, continues, but instead of the department of 
" Hospital and Training-Sehool Items," she will contribute occasionally papers 
on general subjects. 

In New York we add the nan^e of Miss Agnes S. Brennon to those of Miss 
Dock and Miss Thornton. Miss Brennon is a Bellevue graduate, in charge for 
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many years of the Bellevue School, and although she has been actively interested 
in the Journal enterprise from the beginning, she consents this year to aid in 
the literary and professional side of the work. 

In Baltimore we add the name of Miss M. A. Nutting, principal of the 
Training-School of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, who has also been an active 
worker for the Jotjenal from the beginning. Miss Nutting's contributions are 
always interesting, whether she writes them herself or solicits them from others, 
and she has been a strong factor in the literary success of the magazine thus far. 

Mrs. Dita H. Kinney, Superintendent of the Army Nurse Corps, needs no 
introduction to our readers. She will represent both the city of Washington and 
the army nursing interests. Through Mrs. Kinney we shall be kept informed of 
any changes in the Medical Department of the army that are significant to the 
nurse, and " Changes in the Army Nurse Corps" will continue under her direction. 

Mrs. Harriet Camp Lounsbery is a graduate of a Brooklyn hospital, and 
before her marriage held several hospital positions. With the exception of some 
service as chief nurse in the army during the summer of the Spanish War, Mrs. 
Lounsbery has not been in active work for some time. She is treasurer and cor- 
responding secretary of the Order of Spanish- American War Nurses, and her home 
is at Charleston-on-Kanawha, West Virginia. 

Miss M. Eugenie Hibbard, of Matanzas, Cuba, has been a hospital superin- 
tendent in this country, was chief nurse at several posts — here and in Cuba — 
during the Spanish War, was sister in charge of the nursing service of the Hos- 
pital Ship Maine, and is known to our readers as the author of the letters pub- 
lished in this Journal last year entitled " With the Maine to South Africa." 

Miss Sylveen V. Nye is the president of the New York State Nurses' Associa- 
tion and a resident of Buffalo, N. Y. She organized the Buffalo Nurses' Club 
and was for a number of years its president. 

Miss Louise C. Brent, of Toronto, and Mrs. Robb, of Cleveland, have felt 
obliged to withdraw from active work on the Joxibnal, although their interest 
remains unchanged. 

In Cleveland we are to be represented by Miss M. Helena McMillan, B~A., 
principal of the Training-School of the Lakeside Hospital. Miss McMillan is a 
graduate from the Illinois School for Nurses, having been trained under Miss Mc- 
Isaac. She has made several contributions to the Joxjbnal during the year and 
will be a valuable acquisition to the staff. 

Chicago continues to give us Miss Mclsaac, who was the main prop of the 
Jouknal during its initiatory year, a woman of such a well-balanced mind that to 
whatever she gives her attention success is sure. While she has not felt it pos- 
sible to continue in charge of a department, her influence, if not seen, will be felt. 

For the more active work in Chicago we are fortunate in being able to add 
the name of Dr. Emma C. Haekett, of Hull House, a graduate from the Illinois 
Training-School for Nurses, who has since studied medicine, but who retains a 
deep interest in all nursing affairs. We feel that Dr. Haekett, in her double 
capacity of nurse and doctor, will be of vast assistance to the Journal, and as a 
resident of Hull House she will have a fund of interesting incident to draw from. 

Miss Helen Barnard, a graduate from the Johns Hopkins School, is living 
at her home in St. Joseph, Mo. She has done every kind of nursing work, is 
familiar with club life among nurses, and is a woman of ideas. Miss Barnard, 
by birth a New England woman, trained in the South and living in the West, 
has had unusual opportunities to study many phases of life. 
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In San Francisco we have been fortunate in securing the cooperation of Miss 
Lillian Huffcut, a Bellevue graduate, who is now in charge of the Hospital for 
Children and Training-School for Nurses of that city. 

This list, while including so many women of note, is still incomplete, and 
new names will be added from time to time. With the cooperation of these 
women we feel jjistified in promising our readers an interesting Jouenal for the 
year. 

In the immediate future we shall give a most valuable and interesting paper 
by Dr. John M. McCuUum, of Boston, on " The Role of Insects in the Propagation 
of Disease," a paper dealing with the mosquito in relation to malaria and yellow- 
fever ; a valuable bit of history from the pen of Dr. Helen McMurchy, of Toronto, 
showing the progress of women in medicine; "Women in the Care of the In- 
sane," by Julia C. Lathrop, of Chicago ; " Christmas in an Army Hospital," by 
Mrs. Dita H. Kinney; " What to do in Case of Fire," by Dr. Charles O. Boswell, 
and a series of papers showing the comparative advantages of the popular resorts 
for tuberculosis patients, the subject being treated from the stand-points of climate 
and expense. " Club-houses and Cooperative Homes for Nurses" is to be con- 
sidered, with many other subjects of value. These, in addition to the " Congress" 
papers, will make our early nimibers interesting. 

If nurses in private practice have not time for lengthy papers, they can at 
least contribute to our " items" department notes on practical things from their 
vast experience. 



DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS 

The October number was sent to all subscribers whose year ended with the 
September nimiber. The November nirmber will be sent only to those who have 
renewed, and those who intend to continue their subscriptions should do so im- 
mediately, as with the large number of new names that are coming in the issue 
will run out quickly. 



TIME TO RENEW 

This is the season to renew subscriptions, and our readers who wish to have 
the nirmbers complete for the new year should make their payments promptly. 
Officers Qf the alumnae associations will kindly remind delinquent members of 
their obligation to the Joitbnal. Miss Mclsaac said very wisely in her address 
at the Congress that the Joubnai. would be what the nurses make it, and in order 
to have it there must be subscribers. The November number will not be sent to 
those who have neglected to renew. 



PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AT THE CONGRESS 

Thbough the courtesy of Curtis & Albrecht, of Buffalo, we are able to repro- 
duce the photographs of the groups of delegates taken at the Congress. In re- 
ducing them to the size of our pages the faces have been much obscured. In the 
original the faces are exceedingly good — especially in the smaller groups of the 
Spanish-American War Nurses and the foreign delegates. 



